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prophets as they pondered upon their own teachings — mysterious as 
these were to themselves. The individual prophecies could be com- 
prehended in a literal sense, the system demanded a key not suggest- 
ed by itself. In the history of Redemption we find an ultimate ex- 
planation in the person of Him in whom every contradiction is solved. 



STUDIES IN AKOH^IOLOGY AND COMPAEATIVE RELIGION. 

By Justin A. Smith, D. D., 

Editor ol The Standard, Chicago. 

V. 

Tradition in its Relation to History; (2) To Inspired History. 



II. 

In this article the subject of tradition in its relation to history is concluded. 

the yima myth. 
The second Fargard of the Zendavesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrian 
(Zarathustrian) religion, opens thus : 

Zarathustra asked Ahura Mazda: O Ahura Mazda, most beneficent Spirit, Maker ol the 
material world, thou Holy One ! who was the first mortal, before myself, Zarathustra, with whom 
thou, Ahura Mazda, didst converse, whom thou didst teach the law of Ahura, the law of Zara- 
thustra? 

Ahura Mazda answered: The fair Yima, the great shepherd. O holy Zarathustra: he was 
the first mortal before thee, Zarathustra, with whom I, Ahura Mazda, did converse, whom I 
taught the law of Ahura, the law of Zarathustra. Unto him, Zarathustra, I, Ahura Mazda, 
spake, saying: "Well, fair Yima, son of Vlvanghat, be thou the preacher and the bearer of 
my law !" And the fair Yima, O Zarathustra, replied unto me, saying: " I was not born, I was 
not taught to be the preacher and bearer of thy law." Then I, Ahura Mazda, said this unto him, 
O Zarathustra: "Since thou wantestnot to be the preacher and bearer of my law, then make 
these my worlds thrive, make my worlds increase; undertake thou to nourish, to rule, and to 
watch over myjworld." And the fair Yima replied unto me, O Zarathustra, saying: "Yes! I 
will make thy worlds thrive, I will make thy worlds increase. Yes ! I will nourish, and rule, 
and watch over thy world. There shall be, while I am king, neither cold wind nor hot wind, 
neither disease nor death."^ 

* **» » ***** 

And Ahura Mazda spake unto Yima, saying: " O fair Yima, son of Vlvanghat! Upon the 
material world the fatal winters are going to fall, that shall bring the fierce, foul frost ; upon 
the material world the fatal winters are going to fall, that shall make snow-flakes fall thick, 
even an aredvi thick on the highest tops of mountains. * * * Therefore make thee a Vara 
[an enclosure],' long as a riding-ground on every side of the square, and thither bring the seeds 
of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds, and of red blazing fires. * * * There shall be 
no hum pbacked, none bulged forwaid there; no impotent, no lunatic; no poverty, no lying; no 
meanness, no jealousy; no decayed tooth, no leprous to be confined, nor any of the brands 
wherewith Augra Mainyu stamps the bodies of mortals. * * * And Yima made a Vara, long 
as a riding-ground on every side of the square. * * * ThatVara he sealed up with the golden 
ring, and he made a door, and a window self-shining within.5 * * * And the men in the Vara 
which Yima made live the happiest life." * * * o Maker of the material world, thou Holy 
One ! Who is he that brought the law of Mazda into the Vara which Yima made ? Ahura Mazda 
answered: " It was the bird Karshipta, O holy Zarathustra." 

In the Yedic form of the myth, Yima is named Yama, while the myth itself 
varies in particulars, although having strong points of identity. Prof. Max 
Miiller is unwilling to see in this myth any tradition corresponding to passages 
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in the Genesis liistory. Otlier wiiters, however, such as Prof. Whitney, Darm- 
stetter, whose translation of the Zendavesta I have used, and Lenormant — 
especially the last-named — do not hesitate to do so. The special interest for us, 
in our present study, of the Yima myth, is the remarkable way in which dim 
traditions of the first man, his "first disobedience," of Eden and the Edenic life, 
and of the deluge and the ark, are mixed and mingled in the narrative, illustra- 
ting thus in a striking way the manner in which tradition in its legends confuses, 
even while more or less it retains, what history records as facts. Notice some of 
the points of resemblance in this case : (1) Yima is " the first of mortals " with 
whom Ahura Mazda — the Zoroastrian name for God — conversed. It is not said, 
indeed, that he was absolutely the first man, that feature of the story having 
dropped out in the construction of the myth. (2) Yima refused to be "the 
preacher and bearer of the law;" in which is preserved the faint tradition of an 
event far more serious in its character and consequences than is here implied. 
(3) The original command to "multiply and replenish the earth," is changed in 
the myth into the injunction laid upon Yima, when it was found that he had 
refused to " preach and bear " the law. The idea of penalty for disobedience 
seems to have disappeared pretty much entirely. (4) The " garden planted in 
Eden " is represented in the Vara which Yima was commanded to build ; yet (5) 
in tliis Vara, the garden according to the tradition, and the ark which Noah was 
commanded to build, are confounded, while in Yima we have represented, so 
far, both Noah and Adam. (6) The "fatal winters," witli tlie "fierce, foul 
frost" and the deep snow "on the highest tops of the mountains'' remind 
of the deluge. (7) The instruction given to preserve in the Vara the " seeds " 
of all living creatures— carried in the myth into great detail — reminds of the com- 
mand of God to Noah. It is quite apparent, too, how the garden and the 
ark are both represented in the Vara ; for while this is described in places not 
quoted above, as having a river running through it, with green banks adorned 
with trees and birds in the trees, it has (8) a "door" and a "window" as 
mentioned of the ark, in Genesis. And then (9) when the bird Karshipta brings 
" the law of Mazda into the Vara," is not that a dim reminiscence of the messen- 
ger dove of Noah ? 

There seem, really, to be good grounds for treating this Yima myth as pre- 
serving in tradition and legend those passages in primitive history of which men- 
tion has been made. But it deals with these in a way strikingly characteristic of 
all tradition. 

TRADITION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

There is one of the New Testament books which presents for consideration 
some interesting phases of this subject. I mean the Epistle of Jude. Three pas- 
sages in this brief epistle seem to bear a certain traditional aspect. One is the 
allusion to " the angels who kept not their first estate ;" another, the notice of the 
dispute between the devil and Michael the archangel over the body of Moses ; 
and the third, the prophecy of Enoch, " the seventh from Adam," of the coming 
of the Lord, " with ten thousand of his saints, to judge the world." 

1. THE FALL OF THE ANGKLS. 

The first of these, the fall of the angels, touclies upon a subject which inspi- 
ration, no doubt wisely, leaves wholly unexplained. Another reference to it, 
equally traditional in its origin, so far as any human source is concerned, so some 
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think, occurs in the Second Epistle of Peter, where the apostle makes a like refer- 
ence to " the angels that sinned," whom God " spared not, but cast them down to- 
hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment." 
Several commentators, including some modern ones, take both these passages, as 
referring to the incidents described in the sixth of Genesis, the words, " the sons 
of God." being there understood to mean angels. According to this interpretation, 
it was angels who took to themselves wives of the daughters of men, becoming 
thus progenitors of " the men of renown" spoken of in the same connection; 
while for this sin they were bound in chains of darkness "unto judgment." I 
think we shall agree that this is a view of the matter altogether too mythical, in- 
volving conditions absolutely impossible, apd even monstrous. The more rational 
view, at least, is that which most interpreters now prefer as explained in the last 
of these studies. The sin of the angels that fell from " their first estate,"—" the 
angels who kept not their own principality," the new revision has it, " which kept 
not their first dignity," others translate— this is an event in the moral history of 
the universe of which we have no account anywhere in Scripture. It is simply, 
as in the two places cited, the subject of allusion, and also is apparently implied 
in the doctrine as to the fall of man. 

Now, in this connection a question arises which I do not remember to have 
seen anywhere touched upon, save, very obscurely, in Lenormant's appendix to 
his " Beginnings of History," and concerning which I must not myself venture 
an opinion. I suggest it for such consideration as it may be thought worthy 
of. It is the question, whether some traces of a tradition similar to this which 
seems to be alluded to in the passages from Jude and from Second Peter, may 
or may not be found in certain features of nearly all the great ancient relig- 
ions, just now made so much the subject of inquiry. It would, no doubt, be 
rash to speak confidently in such a matter, yet the question does not appear 
to be altogether an impertinent one. 

The oldest mythologies of nearly all those ancient nations, the Greeks, the 
Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Iranians, or 
disciples of Zoroaster, have stories of what are termed in one of those myth- 
ologies, the Assyrian and Babylonian, " the wars of the gods." The myth has 
various forms, especially among the Greeks; but in its most notable one is 
thought to be Syro- Phoenician in origin. This is the story of the attempt of 
the monster Typhon, or Typhceus, to dethrone the chief god, and become him- 
self master of the universe. He is described as in part serpent-formed, a 
mighty and monstrous being who seemed at one time likely to gain his end. 
At last, however, he is overcome and crushed with thunderbolts. Among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians the story had another form. I quote it as given by 
Eawlinson: 

" They believed that at a remote date, before the creation of the world, there had been war 
in heaven. Seven spirits, created by Ann (who frequently appears in these legends as the 
supreme god) to be his messengers, tooli counsel together and resolved to revolt. 'Against 
high heaven, the dwelling-place of Anu the king, they plotted evil,' and unexpectedly made 
a fierce attack. The moon, the sun, and Vul, the god of the atmosphere, withstood them, and 
after a fearful struggle beat them off. There was then peace for a while. But once more, 
at a later date, a fresh revolt broke out. The hosts of heaven were assembled together, in 
number five thousand, and were engaged in singing a psalm of praise to Anu, when suddenly 
discord arose. ' With a loud cry of contempt ' a portion of the angelic choir ' broke up the 
lively song,' uttering wicked blasphemies, and so ' spoiling, confusing, confounding the hymn 
of praise.' Asshur (this was another of the chief gods) was asked to put himself at their 
bead, but 'refused to go forth with them.' Their leader, who is unnamed, took the form of 
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a dragon, and In that shape contended with the god Bel, who proved victorious in the com- 
bat, and slew his adversary by means of a thunderbolt, which he flung into the creature's 
open mouth. Upon this, the entire host of the wicked angels took to flight, and were driven 
to the abode of the seven spirits of evil, where they were forced to remain, their return to 
heaven being prohibited. In their room man was created." 

Among the ancient Iranians, represented now by tlie Parsees of India, in 
place of sucli a special and conclusive trial of strength between the powers 
of evil and the powers of good, we have in general the well-known idea of 
two great beings in perpetual contest for the supremacy, Ahura Mazda and 
Angra Mainyu. The detail of the myth, however, gives it some resemblance 
to those found in other ancient religions. Each of these two mighty beings 
calls into existence a multitude of inferior beings who are subject to them and 
fight on their side. A band of six chief spirits leads the host of Ahura Mazda, 
and the same number that of Angra Mainyu. The chief of the six good 
spirits, Eawlinson says, "was a glorious being, called Sraosha or Serosh — 'the 
good, tall, fair Serosh,' who stood in the Zoroastrian system where Michael the 
Archangel stands in the Christian." 

In the Egyptian mythology we find a deity, Horus, the son of Osiris, who 
resembles the Serosh of the Iranians, and the archangelic Michael of the Chris- 
tians. The brother of Osiris, Set, or Suteich, assails him and murders him. Set 
is then attacked by Horus, deposed, and thrust down to darkness. Set ap- 
pears in the very oldest of this mythology as a good being. He seems to fall 
from that estate and to become an evil spirit, leader of the host of such. 

Now, it seems really remarkable that a mythical story, so identical for 
substance, should be found in connection with so many ancient religions. And 
it is noticeable that, while the myth assumes various forms, its most ancient 
one, in all cases, implies more or less of one striking feature, — the original 
high standing of the being who becomes at last the prince of evil ; from which 
condition he falls, and drags hosts of others with him. It is not surprising, 
considering what Lenormant's general point of view is, when we find him ex- 
pressing the belief that the Jewish conception of Satan is taken from these 
ancient myths, "ill-understood, relating to a divine war spoken of in the old 
traditions." Nor need we wonder when we find him expressing the belief that 
this author of evil, in the serpent form in which he is represented in Phoeni- 
cian and Greek myths "becomes the serpent- tempter of the third chapter of 
Genesis and is reproduced in the dpaxuv 6 /liyac [the great dragon], 6 oipt^ 6 apxamj 
[the old serpent] of the Apocalypse. If it had occurred to him, we should 
probably find him also expressing the belief that the 'passages in Jude and Sec- 
ond Peter which I have quoted, are like these others in traditional origin. 

Care must be used not to make too much of these resemblances. It may 
be a question whether we ought to make anything at all of them. Unless it 
should be in one place, which I will name in a moment, there is not even 
an allusion, in Scripture, to any such war in heaven as these myths describe. 
What the Scripture references mainly imply is simply this — that certain of the 
angels fell from their first estate, fell into sin, and that these have become the 
tempters of the human race, and instruments in general of the evil of the uni- 
verse. There is only one place where we can find even any apparent reference 
to a revolt of the angels against the sovereignty of God, as constituting the 
peculiar sin of the angels that fell. This passage is in the twelfth chapter of 
Revelation, where we read: "And there was war in heaven : Michael and his 
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angels fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought and his angels, and 
prevailed not." The proper interpretation of this passage, in the place where 
it stands, is, as I think expositors now pretty generally agree, that it repre- 
sents in dramatic symbol that array of the forces of evangelism under Christ 
as the leader against Satan and all satanic forces and instruments, which is 
conceived of as ushering in and throughout characterizing, the gospel period. 
But it is characteristic of the symbolism of the Apocalypse that so much of it 
is based on Old Testament history, while it might seem consistent with this 
that some of it should also rest on certain world-old traditions. Nearly the 
■whole of the sixteenth chapter, for example, which describes the pouring out 
of the vials, is based, in its symbolism, upon the plagues of Egypt. In other 
parts of the book the rain of fire and brimstone from heaven upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah supplies the imagery used; while for symbols of another class we 
have the holy city, the temple, the altar, the sacred fire, the holy of holies 
with its divine presence. Paradise and its rivers, and the tree of life. It would 
not be in the least surprising, while the striking imagery of that book thus con- 
tinually looks back to primitive times and the former dispensation, if in one part 
of it there should be a glance backward beyond the beginning of time itself, with 
some wonderful event in the spiritual world and the eternity past, some revolt of 
angels against the Sovereign of the heavens used to image forth that long and 
fateful struggle between heavenly and satanic forces, which began with the 
beginning of the Gospel and is to end in the final overthrow of the devil and his 
angels. 

We have, it is tnie, no ground upon which we can assert this positively ; nor 
can we do more than conjecture that in the myths of the old religions some dim 
traditions of such an event may have survived. Still if we put the two things so 
far in relation to one another and there leave them, it is perhaps not to theorize 
over rashly. The confident language of Lenormant, in that connection, is surely 
not warranted, — that is, that the leader of the rebellion in these mythological 
" wars of the gods " suggested to the Jews the idea and personality of Satan. 

2. THE BODY OF MOSES AND THE PROPHECY OF ENOCH. 

The other passages in Jude to which reference was made bring up our general 
question in another form. We may associate with them the Song of Lamech, in 
Genesis, and the two quotations from the Book of Jasher, or "Book of the Up- 
right," in Joshua, and in Second Samuel — a record, apparently, of heroic actions 
and divine deliverances, which seems to have been held in much esteem among the 
Hebrews. In Jude, the Prophecy of Enoch quoted is thought to be taken from 
the Book of Enoch, while of the contest over the body of Moses we find no men- 
tion elsewhere. 

Now upon the point thus brought before us we may say, first, that wherever 
a tradition, or a passage from an apocryphal book is found used in an inspired 
writing, such use of it puts it in a new position. We do not use the word " tradi- 
tional," as has already appeared in these studies, as synonymous with the abso- 

•lutely and entirely false or fictitious ; there is usually, perhaps always, a germ of 
truth ; neither does the word " apocryphal " mean unreal or unhistorical. The 
first book of the Maccabees, though rated as apocryphal — that is, not to be 
included among inspired books — is regarded of great value as history. The Book 

-of Enoch, says Dr. William Smith, " consists of a series of revelations supposed to 
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have been giveii to Enoch and Noah, which extend to the most varied aspects of 
nature and life, and are designed to form a comprehensive indication of the action 
of Providence." I believe the latest opinion of scholars to be that it was probably 
written originally in Hebrew, at some time not very long before Christ, and 
translated from that language into Greek. Dr. Toy, in " Quotations in the ^evf 
Testament," dates it in the second century before Christ, and says that for six or 
seven centuries it was held in high esteem. It must be, without doubt, tradi- 
tional in its basis, being mainly a collection of what had thus been preserved of 
the utterances of very ancient men. There is no good reason why portions of 
the book, at least, should not be genuine. The quotation in Jude is declared to 
be such by the simple fact of its use by an inspired writer. The tradition as to 
the burial of Moses might, even as a tradition, be used for purposes of illustra- 
tion. The Song of Lamech comes into the inspired history as an illustration of 
the rude, fierce spirit of those sons of Cain who were leaders in the ante-diluvian 
wickedness ; while the song of triumph in Joshua, and the lamentation in Sec- 
ond Samuel are quotations of Hebrew poetry, utterances of national heroism and 
national sorrow, which belong to Hebrew annals, just as the national songs of 
any people are a part of its history. As such, they are here used under inspired 
guidance. If we were to take that account of the sun and moon standing still 
at Joshua's command as purely poetical, the question of the reality of inspiration 
for the history proper would not be even touched. 

A second point is this, that heathen traditions or heathen ideas, ought never to 
be quoted as sources, or originals, of what appears in the inspired books, whatever 
the resemblances between what is thus biblical, and that which is heathen. I 
think enough has been said to make it clear that the Bible had its own sources, 
alike of tradition and of history. It is a book of the Hebrew people — the people 
ordained of God to that especial end. So far as the sources of what appears in 
the Bible are human, they are supplied in the line of Bible men, and there is no 
evidence, whatever, that anything of what inspiration uses in the formation of 
this great literature, the vehicle of divine revelation, was ever sought or found 
at any heathen source. Heathen traditions and heathen ideas may in some in- 
stances relate to the same matters or events as what we have in the Bible, but 
they came down in quite another line, and are everywhere radically contrasted in 
character. 

CONCLUSIONS FROM THE WHOLE DISCUSSION. 

I conclude this whole discussion, now, of the relation of tradition to history, 
with a brief reference to the view of those who vidll hold that the introduction of 
the supernatural in history, or the relation of incidents extraordinary in character, 
and unexampled by events occurring in the natural sphere — that these elements in 
a narrative necessarily discredit it as history, and assign it to the legendary and 
mythical. It is a question which would well deserve exhaustive treatment. The 
point is that narratives like those of the Creation, alike of the world and of man, 
the original Paradise, with its Tree of Life and its Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, the Fall of Man, the Confusion of Tongues, and all those accounts of 
the intimate intercourse between God and man in primitive times— that these 
cannot, with any propriety, be ranked as history. They must be viewed as 
legends, myths, although not to be classed with merely heathen myths, because 
of their far more elevated character and tone. 
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1. Xow, for one thing, this assumes, what no man can have any right to 
assume, namely, that the supernatural cannot be even thought of as furnishing 
material for history ; that the only genuine history must of necessity be history 
wholly on its human and secular side ;— meaning by secular what belongs to the 
sphere of ordinary human experience. "Who has a right to assume this ; or to 
demand of you and me that we admit it as an axiom, not even open to argument? 
Of course, an atheist or an agnostic will insist upon it ; but why should believers 
in God, and a supernatural sphere of things, and in the supernatural as always in 
relation to the natural, and entfrely capable of manifesting itself in the sphere of 
the natural ;— why should those who hold in common these first truths have any 
controversy at all over the question, whether the supernatural revelations of God 
to man, divine voices heard by human ears, divine presences consciously perceived, 
miracle, inspiration, — whether these are possible things in history? 

2. Then, the notion to which I am objecting assumes that man was never to 
know anything, certainly, about his own origin or about his own primitive his- 
tory. It virtually asserts that upon such matters man was never to have any his- 
tory at all ; that the utmost he could expect would be mythical legends of that 
remote past, amidst whose manifest fictions he might here and there, possibly, 
trace some suspicion of a possible truth, or fact, but be capable of certainty upon 
nothing whatever as to his own origin, or as to the early life of the world he 
lives in. If any man chooses to doom himself to ignorance such as this, he may 
do it, and welcome. There are plenty of others who are glad to " know these 
things." 

3. Then, further, this position virtually assumes that a difiieulty of interpre- 
tation converts history into legend. The creation of the first man and woman 
and their first sin, in this primitive narrative of those events, are things which 
from our present point of view We cannot in every respect explain. Therefore 
these are not history ; they are legend and myth. I am old enough to remember 
when it was first proposed to interpret the " days " in the first chapter of Genesis, 
as geological periods. Science accepts this interpretation, now, as adequate, and 
we are no longer obliged to resist assaults so based upon the historical value of 
that first chapter. Did the original difficulty of interpretation make that chapter 
mythical, and did it become historical only after the diflieulty had been got out of 
the way ? All persons are not satisfied with the explanation given of other parts 
of the Genesis narrative. But, what then ? Is human insufficiency the just 
measure of divine possibilities ? And is that alone history which no mortal can 
help understanding, and which obstinate incredulity can find no excuse for 
contesting ? 

4.' In a word, such ideas of the province of history as these to which I am 
objecting, are a narrowing of that province in a way for which no justification 
or excuse can possibly be found. History is not limited to the sphere of such 
events as are passing to-day. When it tells of meh and nations whose lives 
were conditioned in a way wholly unlike our own, it is history, and credible, 
just as when it simply reproduces for to-morrow the life of yesterday. When it 
describes a primitive life of the world as different from what we now see as if 
the world itself were another, and not the same, it is still history. And if it 
pleases God himself to descend into this historical sphere, and manifest himself 
on this stage of human story ; if it please him to ordain some record of the way 
in which man himself came from his creating hand, and some record of those 
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opening chapters in all history wliich are a clue to the infinite problems of human 
history as a whole — where is the wise mortal who can be justified in asserting 
upon the basis of his own omniscience in the matter, that this is not history, and 
cannot be? 

I would not, for my own part, have the difficulties of Biblical interpretation 
whether in its history or elsewhere, in the least degree diilerent from what they 
are. I am glad that there is one book in the world which to the student can 
never grow old, exactly for the reason that there will always be in it something 
new to be found out. Till history ceases to be written and to be studied, Bible 
history will deserve to rank as the most deeply interesting, the most fruitful, the 
most inspiring, the most authentic of all. 



THE FULFILLMENT OF PEOPHEOY IN THE NEW COVENANT. 

By C. von Okelli. 

{Translated by Professor George H. Schodde from Die AlttestamentUche Weissai^ung von der 
Vottendung des Oottesreiches. Wien. 1883, pp. 64-72.] 



The entire prophetic and typical prediction (Weissagung) of the Old Cove- 
nant, in so far as this aimed at a complete establishment of God's sovereignty on 
•earth following upon a judgment and deliverance, has found its essential fulfill- 
ment in the advent of the Mediator of the New Covenant. Jesus of Nazareth 
proclaimed himself as the Messiah announced in the Old Covenant, who, as had 
been prophesied, should establish this Kingdom of God ; and the Christian 
Church, in accordance with his own declarations, has recognized in liim the person 
in whom all the rays of prophecy unite. In the person of the Son of God and 
the Son of Man the relation between God and rban, which had ever been the aim 
of God's dealings, has been realized in its purity and completeness. In his 
work the service which God demands of a true servant of the Lord has been 
entirely rendered, and thereby the fundamental conditions of the establishment 
of a divine-human (gottmenschlich) kingdom on earth have been satisfied. In 
one word, Jesus is the Christ in whom the central idea of the Old Covenant in all 
its completeness has been realized. Law and prophecy have been fulfilled in 
him, and can lay claim to no further recognition than that founded in him and 
mediated through him. On the other hand, of course, it must not be forgotten 
that this realization took place in its completeness only in his person, but not in 
the world. The kingdom which he founded has not yet become manifest in its 
full development. And until this takes place, those expressions of the Old 
Covenant which demand that the Kingdom of God in undisputed sway shall 
possess the earth have not yet lost their force. For the fulfillment dare not 
embrace less than the prediction. However, such expressions must be referred to 
the future only in the light of the revelation of Christ. But the individual rays 
of prophecy, which, without an exception, meet in the person of Christ as the 
central point, proceed from this again in all directions. Christ himself and 
the apostles have accordingly taken these up again, and thus the prophecy of 
judgment and of salvation begins anew. This judgment, however, is only the 



